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ABSTRACT 

This paper looks at the ways in which the bodies of enslaved 
people were portrayed in Barbadian and Jamaican runaway 
advertisements from 1718 to 1815 to demonstrate that 
disability was key to slavery’s violence. Runaway 
advertisements indicate that enslaved people were 
debilitated in a variety of ways: discursively through law 
and legally sanctioned punishment, work regimes, and the 
material conditions of slavery. But they did more than 
merely reflect the presence of disability among the 
enslaved: they comprised a system of oppression that 
actually produced disability. 


In British Caribbean slave societies, running away from one’s owner was the 
gravest non-violent act an enslaved person could commit. Lawmakers claimed 
that Africans’ ‘brutish and barbarous nature’ caused them to run away and 
‘committ felonies and other enormities, not only to the terror and affrightment 
of the neighborhood, but the danger of the Island in general.’’ Runaways expli- 
citly challenged the institution of slavery by their unsanctioned absence from 
their owners, depriving owners of laborers, and potentially reducing plantation 
production. To the extent that they could entice other captives to run away as 
well, fugitive bondspeople also challenged owners’ power over their remaining 
workforce.” As a mountainous, heavily forested, and comparatively large 
island, Jamaica offered captives more opportunities for concealment and perma- 
nent self-emancipation in the form of maroon communities. Barbados, com- 
paratively small, flat, and densely populated, was a more difficult place for 
runaways to evade discovery.” Still, enslaved individuals on the island took 
flight just as their Jamaican counterparts did. In both places this could represent 
a temporary act of resistance or an effort to escape the system permanently. 
The documenting of fugitive bodies as a means of surveillance was legally 
inscribed in the earliest slave codes of Barbados and Jamaica. According to 
the 1661 Barbados slave code, captured runaways were to be taken to the 
prison where the ‘keeper of the prison’ was to record all knowledge about the 
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fugitive’s apprehension - location and time - into a book and ‘insert the mark 
and description of the Negroe delivered.”* In addition, within 10 days of the 
1661 act’s publication, all owners were to provide the secretary a list of all 
their fugitive bondspeople.° By 1673, the Marshall was obliged to ‘give a descrip- 
tion of the said Negro’s Marks as also as neare as hee can learne how long the 
said Negroes have been absent from their Master’s plantacon [sic] with their 
names’ and fix such description ‘upon the posts in ye most publique and open 
places att Port Royall and St. Catherines’ so that ‘notice may been given to 
the Inhabitants of each parish of all such Negroes.’® By 1678, Jamaican slave 
law mandated that descriptions of fugitive bodies be advertised in public 
spaces ‘in the Goales [Jails] of St. Jago de la Vega and Port Royall of the 
Penalty of one hundred pounds.” By the following century, authorities in 
prisons and workhouses were legally obliged to advertise runaways in the Jamai- 
can press ‘the height, names, marks, sex, and country ... of each runaway in their 
custody.”* Through the invocation of these marks, the law disabled the enslaved 
by limiting their mobility since through such identification enslaved people 
could be tracked by specific marks they bore on their bodies - scars, impair- 
ments, dismembered limbs and extremities, and other physical anomalies. 
These bodily marks - whether transient, permanent, natural, or inflicted - 
provide a narrative and testimony to their wearers’ lives of suffering and survival. 

By the mid-eighteenth century, runaway advertisements were an everyday 
feature in the British Caribbean press and it was precisely their quotidian 
nature that gave advertisements their power.’ The disfigured, deformed, and dis- 
abled black body was made hyper-visible, though not as something spectacular, 
but rather as something routine, ordinary, and unremarkable. In publishing the 
impaired, deformed, and disfigured black body in newspapers, slaveowners sim- 
ultaneously highlighted and dismissed the danger posed by the figure of the fugi- 
tive, using an everyday medium of communication in order to reproduce, 
naturalize, and render quotidian the routinized violence of colonial slavery 
and the pretexts for its infliction. As artifacts of the everyday, runaway advertise- 
ments suggest how the much more generalized, historically rooted, anti-black 
racism of the British Atlantic World was articulated in the everyday and the fam- 
iliar.'° Runaway notices served a practical purpose, which was to notify free 
society of fugitive bondspeople in order to apprehend them. And yet they also 
reflected a discourse used in the making of race and black disability in the 
British Atlantic World."’ 

This article looks at the ways in which the bodies of enslaved people were por- 
trayed in Barbadian and Jamaican runaway advertisements from 1718 to 1815 to 
demonstrate that slavery produced disability in multiple ways, and that runaway 
advertisements were themselves a disabling force in Caribbean slave societies.’ 
My research is based on an analysis of over 1,000 runaway advertisements, 
which describe approximately 1,200 individual fugitives.'’ Careful attention to 
the advertisements reveal that enslaved people were debilitated in a variety of 
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ways: discursively through law and legally sanctioned punishment, through 
work regimes, and through the material conditions of slavery.'* The collection 
also reveals the particular kinds of physical disability that were produced by 
slavery. Runaway advertisements demonstrate that dismemberment, branding, 
sensory impairments, and certain disabling diseases were common. Although 
some of these conditions do not necessarily constitute disability in the 
modern sense, disability must be understood in specific historical contexts. 
Scholars of disability emphasize that as a category of historical analysis, disability 
is not fixed, natural, or stable, but rather socially constructed and particular to 
time and place.’° In the context of Caribbean slavery, for instance, yaws - a 
highly contagious bacterial infection caused by poor sanitation and overcrowded 
living quarters — could cause chronic disfigurement and was potentially, though 
not universally, disabling.’® Also, marks on the flesh such as brands and scars 
from the whip, while not necessarily physically debilitating, could disable the 
enslaved by permanently marking their bodies with signs of criminality and 
so-called rebelliousness. 

This article opens with a discussion of chronological trends regarding dis- 
tinguishing marks of violence described in runaway advertisements, before 
moving on to an analysis of the laws pertaining to running away. The study con- 
cludes with an analysis of the various manifestations of slavery-induced disabil- 
ity that are described in runaway advertisements. Runaway advertisements 
published in the British-Caribbean press read as catalogues of recognizable 
forms of abuse inflicted on the enslaved body and sanctioned by the institution 
of slavery. 


Marks of servitude and chronological trends 


Runaway advertisements give us a window into the different physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional impairments of runaways and suggest some possibilities 
about the changing reference to identifying marks over time (see Tables 1-4). 
To get a better sense of how the changing references evolved, the information 
has been gathered into tables that cover approximately 100 years of fugitive 
notices. The data has been grouped into 25 year intervals and each ‘mark of ser- 
vitude’ has been categorized into six groupings: brands, deformities, impair- 
ments, disfigurements, amputations, and marks of punishment. Brands 
include only those who have been branded with signs of ownership - often 
with the slaveowners’ initials. Brands, such as ‘R’ for runaway have been 
included in the ‘punishment’ category. Deformities include individuals described 
as ‘knock-kneed,’ ‘parrot-toed,’ ‘crooked,’ or ‘deformed,’ among other descrip- 
tors. Impairments include both physical and sensory impairments. Classified 
as disfigurements are scars, burns, sores, and wounds. Small pox has not been 
included among disfigurements because both free and enslaved were susceptible 
to this disease and, therefore, it does not constitute a ‘mark of servitude.’ 
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Table 1. Identifying marks in Barbadian and Jamaican runaway 
advertisements, 1718-1743. 


1718-1743 


= BRANDS 

= DEFORMITIES 

= IMPAIRMENT 

= DISFIGUREMENT 
= AMPUTATION 

= PUNISHMENT 


Table 2. Identifying marks in Barbadian and Jamaican runaway 
advertisements, 1744-1769. 


1744-1769 


= BRANDS 

= DEFORMITIES 

= IMPAIRMENT 

= DISFIGUREMENT 
= AMPUTATION 

= PUNISHMENT 


Table 3. Identifying marks in Barbadian and Jamaican runaway 
advertisements, 1770-1795. 


1770-1795 


= BRANDS 

= DEFORMITIES 

= IMPAIRMENT 

= DISFIGUREMENT 
= AMPUTATION 

= PUNISHMENT 
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Table 4. Identifying marks in Barbadian and Jamaican runaway 
advertisements, 1796-1815. 


1796-1815 


= BRANDS 
= DEFORMITIES 
= IMPAIRMENT 


= DISFIGUREMENT 
= AMPUTATION 
= PUNISHMENT 


Amputations include individuals described as having missing limbs or extremi- 
ties. The ‘punishment’ category refers only to cases where owners have indicated 
that the fugitive had ‘marks of the whip’ or ‘marks of punishment.’ While these 
identifying marks have been placed in separate categories, it is important to note 
that several of them overlap.'” 

Over a period of 97 years, deformities, impairments, disfigurements, ampu- 
tations, and marks of punishment all increased, whereas branding signifi- 
cantly declined over the last 19-year period (1796-1815). Such information 
may not map onto the wider enslaved population in this exact way; 
however it suggests important changes with regard to identifying marks 
and the violence inflicted onto enslaved bodies. Many of the marks described 
in runaway advertisements imply violence; however notices in the first 50 
years of this dataset, owners did not identify particular scars or wounds as 
being marks of punishment, and by the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century disfigurements, deformities, and impairments replaced branding as 
the most pervasive identifying mark in runaway advertisements. This did 
not necessarily mean that branding had fallen out of practice in Caribbean 
slave societies, but rather that slaveowners were more conscious of how 
runaway advertisements were being used by abolitionists as evidence of slav- 
ery’s disabling and disfiguring violence. 

The late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries marked the first phase of 
amelioration (1788-1807), when under pressure from the abolitionist move- 
ment, planters and lawmakers passed legal measures to supposedly improve 
the conditions of slavery and encourage slave births. A critique of branding 
was a significant part of the abolitionists’ campaign. For instance, in his 1786 
attack on slavery Thomas Clarkson referred to branding and the slitting of 
ears (both mentioned in runaway advertisements) as ‘deliberate mutilation’ 
and ‘shocking barbarity.’* By 1824, Clarkson specifically utilized runaway 
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advertisements from the Royal Gazette of Jamaica to demonstrate the brutality 
of plantation slavery. “Numbers of [the enslaved],’ he wrote, 


appear to have been branded with the initials of their owner’s names, and other marks, 
on the naked flesh, with a heated iron, in the same manner as young horses or cattle are 
branded when they are turned into our forests. 


Clarkson continued his attack and isolated branding as an emblem of slavery’s 
tyrannical violence. ‘Some of these brand marks upon these slaves,’ he wrote, 
‘consisting, as they often do, of several letters, must have tortured no inconsider- 
able portion of the flesh.’”*” Runaway advertisements provided abolitionists evi- 
dence of slavery’s violence straight from the pens of slaveowners and, in 
particular, relentless examples of branding which had become a key feature of 
the anti-slavery polemic.” Slaveowners became aware of the power of branding 
in the campaign against slavery and began to replace it as an identifying mark in 
runaway advertisements with less visually striking forms of violence. Thus, at the 
very moment when amelioration efforts to lessen the frequency of impairment 
and disfigurement among the enslaved came into effect, runaway advertisements 
indicate a sharp increase of deformities, disfigurements, impairments, amputa- 
tions, and marks of punishment among fugitive bondspeople. Thus, slaveowners 
either changed their rhetoric in advertisements or replaced one form of disfigur- 
ing violence with another. The failures of amelioration and the power of slave- 
owners to damage the bodies of bondspeople with impunity were so deeply 
entrenched in Caribbean slaveowning culture that slavery remained an inher- 
ently violent institution despite amelioration efforts. Slaveowners were aware 
of abolitionist critiques and shifted their public discourse to avoid those critiques. 


Fugitivity and the law 


In the Barbados and Jamaica statutes some of the most brutal corporeal punish- 
ments were reserved for runaway bondspeople.*' The first comprehensive slave 
laws of Barbados (1661) and Jamaica (1664) encouraged the formation of ‘any 
number of men not exceeding twenty’ to hunt down and ‘apprehend or take 
[runaways] either alive or dead.”* These founding laws exonerated whites 
from disabling or killing bondspeople under punishment for running away or 
other misdemeanors. According to the 1661 Barbados law and the 1664 
Jamaica law, ‘if any slaves under punishment’ for ‘running away or any other 
crime or misdemeanor towards his said Master shall suffer in life or in 
member noe person whatsoever shall be accountable to any Law.””’ The parallel 
grouping of dismemberment and death suggests that as early as the mid-seven- 
teenth century, dismemberment was both a common punishment against run- 
aways and on a level with death in its brutality. Such laws reveal important 
insights into the place of disability, and in particular dismemberment, in slav- 
ery’s economy of violence. 
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The changes to Barbadian and Jamaican law from the late seventeenth 
century throughout the eighteenth century testify to the growing problem of 
fugitivity in the island. Following an uncovered slave rebellion plot in 1675, 
the Barbados Assembly amended the law pertaining to runaways declaring 


if any Negro or Slave after he hath lived in this Island for the space of Twelve months at 
least, shall run away from his Master or Mistress, and continue absent above the space 
of thirty days, such Negro or Slave shall suffer death for the same. 


According to the 1692 ‘An Additional Act to an Act, entitled “An Act for the gov- 
erning of Negroes,” the 1688 Barbados slave code did not include the aforemen- 
tioned law because ‘after some Negroes had suffered death for running away, 
the law ‘was repealed, it being expected that others would have taken warning 
thereby, and not have been guilty of such offence for the future.’ In 1692, lawmakers 
reinstated the death penalty for runaways absent for 30 days or more arguing that 
the ‘brutish and barbarous nature’ of Africans and their descendants led 


to their long absence from the service of their Owners, [where] they become desperate, 
and daily plot and commit Felonies and other enormities, not only to the terror and 
affrightment of the Neighbourhood, but the danger of the Island in general.”* 


The progression of Jamaican laws regarding runaways testifies to the fact that 
fugitivity had become the island’s most pressing concern in the eighteenth 
century and that disability was key penal strategy employed against runaways 
for much of the century. According to the 1706/7 Jamaican law, runaways 
who surrendered would ‘be freed from all Corporal Punishment and Loss of 
Life or Limb’ and ‘be transported from the island, and sold.’”° Still, bondspeople 
who had been in the island for one year and ran away for 30 days or more were 
‘to be punished, by cutting off one of the feet of such Slave.’*° The punishment of 
fugitives fit the crime in that it attempted to impair the individual’s mobility and 
prevent them from self-absconding in the future. By the mid-eighteenth century, 
lawmakers claimed that such punishments ‘have not proved effectual.’ In the 
1749 ‘An Act to inflict further and other Punishments on runaway Slaves, and 
such as shall entertain them,’ lawmakers declared that fugitive bondspeople 
absent for six months or more be ‘tried for capital Offences’ and ‘suffer Death, 
or such other Punishment as shall be inflicted”*” By the 1788 Consolidated 
Act of the amelioration period, lawmakers turned to confinement to hard 
labor as punishment for runaways absent for six months or more; if the sen- 
tenced runaway escaped again, however, he or she was executed.”* The ameliora- 
tion law of 1788, while seemingly less brutal in its punishment of runaways, was 
in the final analysis a sentence of physical debilitation and eventual death 
through confinement to hard labor. Even in response to a heated attack on 
the institution of slavery, the 1788 law continued to confirm the supposed suit- 
ability of Africans and their descendants to enforced labor and legitimize the 
notion that black bodies were made to be broken. 
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The slave laws pertaining to runaways reflect the making of white disability in 
contrast to the making of black disability. In 1702, Jamaican lawmakers man- 
dated that ‘in case any white person shall be disabled from getting his living 
by any wound or hurt in the said service,’ the individual ‘shall be paid by the 
Commissioner ... the sum of twenty pounds per annum for and during his 
Natural Life’? Searching for runaways in Jamaica, an island with established 
maroon societies, was dangerous and could result in serious injury to whites. 
Yet, white disability in this context was treated as a consequence of protective 
service to the island and the maintenance of slave society. Defense of the state 
included tracking down runaway slaves and whites who became disabled in 
this service were financially compensated as a testament to their service. The 
law further reveals the making of white disability and how male citizenship 
and productivity was defined. If an enslaved individual became disabled, slave- 
owners were not compensated because a bondsperson’s worth as a productive 
laborer did not cease with impairment. Bondspeople continued to labor under 
the threat of violence - in the fields and factories, as well as in less physically 
taxing positions such as carrying water to field laborers. Thus, black disability 
was constructed in such a manner that maintained blacks’ supposed fitness 
for hard labor. In contrast, as free wage-earning workers, whites who became 
disabled were offered compensation. In compensating disabled whites, the 
1702 law constructed the capturing of runaways as a service to the island and 
those injured as heroes worthy of compensation. 

Slavery produced visually striking forms of discipline - ones that reflected 
how slaveowners used disabling conditions in an attempt to prevent the enslaved 
from moving freely. In Barbados, apprehended fugitives were imprisoned in the 
‘cage’ at the center of Bridgetown until slaveowners claimed them.*’ A runaway 
advertisement in 1783 described ‘a dark complexioned Indian fellow, nam’d 
James, about five feet six inches high, with a defect in one of his insteps.’ 
James’ owner, Samuel Mapp, offered a reward of 10 shillings to whoever appre- 
hended him and ‘lodge[d] the said fellow in the cage in Bridgetown.’*’ Adver- 
tisements that mentioned the cage were commonplace in Barbados 
newspapers well into the nineteenth century. An advertisement in 1815 
opened with the following announcement: ‘Fifty shillings reward will be given 
for apprehending and lodging in the Cage, a yellow-skin man by the name 
Quashey, formerly the property of Elizabeth Clement, deceased.”*” The cage 
reinforced and perpetuated a cycle of broken and disabled enslaved bodies by 
limiting the individual’s movement and publicly displaying their immobility 
but it was by no means the only method of doing so. 

In Barbados, the 1708 slave laws prohibited the removal of collars and mana- 
cles from enslaved people’s bodies with a penalty of £10. Lawmakers acknowl- 
edged that ‘the inhabitants in this Island do often put Hooks and Rings, or 
Collars round their Negroes Necks and Legs that absent themselves and run 
away from their Master or Mistress’s service, the better to distinguish them, so 
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that hereby they may be apprehended and brought home.’ They continued by 
claiming that as of late, such collars had been removed “by which means they 
[the enslaved] are not known, and thereby keep out much longer from their 
Master’s and Mistress’s service, to their great detriment and damage.’ These 
iron collars often included projecting spikes to prevent the individual from 
moving into areas with trees or bushes. Fugitives were also made to wear iron 
shackles with projecting spikes around their ankles, which lacerated the skin of 
the opposing ankle if the individual ran. During his trip to Jamaica (1687-89), 
Hans Sloane explained that ‘for Running away ... [masters] put Iron Rings of 
great weight on their [slaves’] ankles, or Pottocks about their necks, which are 
Iron Rings with two long Necks rivetted to them, or a spur in the mouth.’** 
The spur, or ‘mask,’ was often used for insolence, a charge made by plantation 
authorities usually against bondswomen for language ‘crimes’, which included 
uttering insulting or threatening songs and speaking patois or creole, which slave- 
owners struggled to understand.*° The use of a spur or other manacle caused 
severe pain and prevented the sufferer from speaking, eating, and even swallow- 
ing.°° Such measures made mutes of bondspeople but also caused physical 
trauma on the mouth.*” Mentions of iron restraints were not uncommon in 
runaway advertisements. For instance, when Nancy ran away from her owner, 
Thomas Hobson, in 1781 she had on ‘an iron collar.’** In 1760, an enslaved car- 
penter named Kent, ran away with several brand marks on his chest and 
shoulders and ‘a collar about his Neck.”*’ In 1797, Hamilton fled with ‘a chain 
and collar round his Neck’ and was expected to be harbored in Kingston.”° 
Chains were obviously material restraints that augmented chattel status and dis- 
abled the enslaved by limiting the body’s potential for movement. Both collars 
and chains abraded the skin and caused open sores and infections, which 
could limit the body’s ability to move freely long after the shackles were 
removed. The physical impact of wearing a collar every day would have been 
undoubtedly debilitating. Collars and chains also caused scars, which disfigured 
the skin and left a permanent reminder of enslavement. 

Limiting bondspeople’s freedom of movement went beyond enforced forms 
of physically damaging brutalization. Lawmakers imposed metaphoric disabil- 
ities as well. Before runaway advertisements were popularized, the necessity of 
surveillance was widely appreciated by the white residents of the British Carib- 
bean. The first comprehensive Barbadian and Jamaican slave codes required that 
captives carry a ‘ticket, a written document that was authorized by the subject’s 
owner or overseer, permitting the bondsperson to be temporarily absent from 
the plantation on ‘necessary business.”*’ As Jenifer Barclay argues, the use of 
such tickets, or ‘authorization papers’ as they were sometimes called, ‘reflected 
slaveholders’ desire to imagine and construct enslaved blacks as wholly depen- 
dent and limited cripples.” Outside of the law, the enslaved were under con- 
stant surveillance - or at least the threat of surveillance - from drivers, 
watchmen, and slavecatchers, and they were forced to endure a culture of 
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fear, the message of which was entirely transparent: all of white society was con- 
stantly on guard, watching and monitoring the island. 

At most authorization papers offered white residents the opportunity to 
indulge in a fiction of control and authenticity. The extent to which tickets 
were successful in preventing the enslaved from unauthorized absences is 
difficult to gage; however, runaway advertisements give us some indication.” 
For instance, in 1781 Jacob Hill placed an advertisement in The Royal Gazette 
for three runaways. According to Hill, Preston had escaped four weeks ago. 
He was ‘of a yellow complexion; his breast very remarkable, appearing full, 
like that of a young girl; stout made; has very crooked legs, with a sore on 
one....is marked on both shoulders IH, diamond on top.’ The second 
runaway was named Sam, who a few days prior ‘went in search of Preston 
with a ticket, but through a mistake did not mention when he was to 
return.“* Sam took advantage of the ticket system to forge his own freedom 
and undermine the institution of slavery’s attempts to limit bondspeople’s 
movement. The promise of controlled mobility and identification also led to 
tickets being used as a means of undermining surveillance, through the increase 
of forgery. The increase in literacy among the enslaved in the early nineteenth 
century made forgery of written authorization more common; it was likely 
that this influenced the Barbadian Assembly’s exclusion of tickets from the 
1826 slave code, and its decision to make forgery a capital offence punishable 
by death.*° Bondspeople’s consistent pursuit of freedom speaks to the ways in 
which limit, and by extension disability, were regarded as meaningful forms 
of resistance to Atlantic slavery. 


Violence and the impoverished world of slavery 


Runaway ads demonstrate that punishments that disfigured and impaired the 
enslaved were not just legal threats. As the visual evidence of punishments 
meted out on plantations, the marks of violence shown in runaway advertise- 
ments activate one’s imagination for the simple reason that they suggest that 
which is absent - the act of violence itself.“° Some advertisements specified 
that these identifying marks were the result of punishment, whereas others 
merely implied that violence had taken place. The clearest and most frequently 
employed indication of violence was mention of the whip. While flogging con- 
stituted a common punishment for both free and unfree laborers in the Carib- 
bean as well as in the metropole, marks from the whip were specifically 
associated with blackness and the captive population of the British Caribbean.*” 
The Barbados Gazette and General Intelligencer ran an advertisement in October 
1787 that described a fugitive named Mary as having marks of the whip on her 
cheek.*® Another, published in the Supplement to the Royal Gazette in 1795, 
wrote of a man named Ned who had a small scar on his cheek “by accident of 
a whip lash.”*’ Several years later in the Barbados Mercury and Bridgetown 
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Gazette, George was said to have ‘very large scars on his shoulders, from some 
former severe whipping.” It is worth noting that, writing in 1795 at the height 
of the abolitionist movement, Ned’s subscriber claimed that his scar was ‘by acci- 
dent,’ and George’s subscriber writing in 1808, one year after the abolition of the 
slave trade, claimed that the marks of punishment inflicted onto George were 
‘from some former whipping.’ This language suggests that slaveowners were 
aware of attitudinal changes toward slavery sweeping the Atlantic World and 
changed the language of runaway advertisements to avoid culpability. Others 
were simply said to have had ‘marks of punishment’ on their bodies.”! 

Flogging not only disfigured enslaved people’s bodies but could lead to phys- 
ical impairment. Writing in the late eighteenth century, slaveowner Joshua Steele 
explained that the usual order of 39 lashes was ‘more than sufficient, in many 
constitutions, to send [the enslaved] out of the world with a locked jaw, a con- 
vulsion commonly excited by great pain, in this climate.””* Severe flogging could 
and did result in the death of bondspeople. Based on this knowledge, we can 
presume that for those who survived, their bodies’ ability to move and function 
in daily tasks would have been permanently compromised. 

Disability presents itself ‘through two main modalities - function and appear- 
ance.””* Marks of punishment, then, including brands and marks of the whip, 
had the potential to disable not necessarily through function but through 
appearance by making the so-called disobedience of the enslaved salient in 
slave society. Permanent disfigurement of the flesh created a visual indication 
of one’s enslaved status and the body’s relationship to the owner. When used 
as identifying marks in runaway advertisements, such marks functioned as a 
kind of powerful surveillance that ultimately limited how and where individuals 
moved. Like disability, disfigurement carried stigma. Marks of punishment, such 
as the whip, inscribed individuals with so-called rebelliousness and, in doing so, 
decreased one’s worth on the open market. In devaluing one’s commodified 
worth, such disfigurements had the potential to prohibit an enslaved person 
from escaping a particularly tyrannical owner or overseer through sale. By disfi- 
guring the flesh of bondspeople, lawmakers and planters attempted to make 
black skin a living reflection of imperial and slaveholding power. There was 
also a normative or prescriptive element to this as well: the scarred body perma- 
nently memorialized individuals’ experiences in slavery. 

Thomas Thistlewood’s diary provides a vivid demonstration of the various 
ways enslaved bodies, and in particular those of ‘incorrigible’ runaways, were 
marked with the signs of servitude and dispossession. Coobah, an enslaved 
woman who first ran away from Thistlewood’s plantation in 1765 and then 
repeatedly starting again in 1769, was flogged, put in chains and collar restraints, 
and kept in the stock at night numerous times throughout her 13 years on This- 
tlewood’s plantation. She also suffered from smallpox and several bouts of vener- 
eal disease. In July 1770, Thistlewood ‘flogged her well and brand marked her in 
the forehead.’** Her brand served as a means to render her body legible, and to 
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fix her identity as criminal.’ Coobah had become a liability to Thistlewood, and 
her absence deprived him of more than just one enslaved laborer when he was 
forced to order some of his other captives to search for her. In May 1774 Thistle- 
wood sold Coobah to a planter in Georgia. Though this was in no way an escape 
from slavery, her constant acts of running away took her away from sugar pro- 
duction to what may have been a less hostile labor environment in Georgia.” 
Coobah entered this new place bearing marks of her servitude on her body, 
marks that displayed a fragmented personal history of her experiences in ensla- 
vement and attempts to self-emancipate. While Coobah’s slavery-induced marks 
did not necessarily impair her, they provided a narrative of rebelliousness that 
could have caused her social stigma in her new environment and made her 
more prone to the violence that is often associated with disability. Conversely, 
these same marks could have garnered her respect among the enslaved for her 
refusal to accept the terms of her enslavement. 

Dismembered limbs and extremities were frequently mentioned in runaway 
advertisements and although toes, feet, legs, hands, and arms were sometimes 
amputated or cut off because of sores, such amputations could also be evidence 
of punishments, particularly for runaways.’ In 1717 the Jamaica Assembly 
made it illegal for masters to dismember captives on their own property, with 
the exception of runaways who were ‘to be punished, by cutting off one of the 
Feet of such Slave, or inflicting such other coporal Punishment as they [Justices 
of the Peace and Freeholders] shall think fit.°* This law was in effect until the 
amelioration act of 1788. In 1783 a Jamaica planter described his runaway 
captive, Dan, as having ‘a wooden leg’ because ‘he had his leg cut off for 
robbing the late Mr. John McDonald, then overseer of Drax Hall.’ John 
Tharp, another Jamaica planter, described his runaway Cuffee as “a desperate 
villain ... [who] had his nose cropt for being formerly runaway.’ A Mr. 
Drummon told Olaudah Equiano that he cut off a bondsperson’s leg for 
running away, which he said served its purpose since ‘it cured that man and 
some others of running away.”*' 

Runaway advertisements reflected this violence. To deter running away, 
owners sadistically punished the enslaved and meted out “all kinds of abomina- 
tions. .such as deliberately crippling them and even sawing off their offending 
legs.” An advertisement published in the Barbados Gazette and General Intel- 
ligencer in 1788 read: 


Absented from the subscriber, a negro man named Joe, formerly the property of 
Thomas Burton, Esq. deceased. He is about six feet high, one of his legs has been 
taken off above the knee, and he speaks very good English.° 


In July 1789 a notice published in Jamaica described a female fugitive, Liddy, 
who had ‘lost her right hand above the wrist, and had an iron collar round 
her neck.’** The iron collar on Liddy suggests that she had previously run 
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away from her owner; her amputated right hand may be indicative of a punish- 
ment for a criminal offence or of a labor accident. 

Sugar production was an incredibly disabling enterprise. Enslaved laborers 
were regularly dismembered, burned, and maimed in sugar production. For 
the previously mentioned Joe, having one leg ‘taken off above the knee’ could 
have been punishment for a prior escape; it could also have been a forced ampu- 
tation after an injury sustained working in the cane field. The boiling house - the 
architectural feature and work environment of the plantation that most 
resembled the factory - required the technical mastery of sugar boilers, who 
worked in extremely hot, loud, and dangerous conditions. Boilers were also sus- 
ceptible to dismemberment from having their hands and arms caught in the mill 
as well as from burns, which sometimes caused death. 

Others were described as missing ears, toes, fingers, and teeth. For instance, 
on 10 February 1780, Dorothy Peake advertised for several runaways, including 
Kent, ‘a cooper by trade ... [with] a piece taken off one of his ears, of middle age, 
is a well set fellow, rather bow-legged, and about 5 feet 7 inches.’® Kent’s ampu- 
tated ear was a common punishment in Caribbean slave societies although it was 
not specified in the laws of either Barbados or Jamaica. Missing toes were also 
common in runaway advertisements and could be an indication of punishment, 
disease, or labor accidents. A man named James was described as having ‘both 
his great toes cut off.°° Missing teeth were frequently mentioned in runaway 
advertisements. For instance, Sarah Gittens described Betty as ‘very bandy, 
has lost most of her teeth, one of the joints of the middle toe of her right foot, 
and has a scar on the inside of her left leg.”°’ Another advertisement referred 
to bondsman Billy Harwood as having ‘a black mark under his left eye from 
being blown by gunpowder, a scar upon his upper lip, two of his fore teeth 
out, and a scar on the throat.’ 

Like amputated toes, missing teeth could be caused by a variety of different 
circumstances — violence, labor accident, or malnutrition —- however, slave nar- 
ratives demonstrate that knocking one’s teeth out was a common punishment 
inflicted onto enslaved people for eating sugarcane. For instance, Ottobah 
Cugoano explained that ‘for eating a piece of sugarcane, some were cruelly 
lashed, or struck over the face to knock their teeth out.’ Some enslaved 
people, he wrote, ‘had their teeth pulled out to deter others, and to prevent 
them from eating any cane in the future.” Such violence would have caused 
immediate pain as well as long-term effects for enslaved individuals. For 
instance, loss of teeth would have significantly altered one’s physical appearance 
as well as their daily lives, resulting in impaired chewing ability and therefore 
quantity of food intake as well as speech difficulties. 

The materially impoverished worlds in which the enslaved lived - lacking 
adequate food, clothing, and housing, and forced to work in unsanitary con- 
ditions - produced disabling illnesses. Runaway advertisements record several 
individuals described as being ‘defective in walking,’ ‘crippled,’ ‘crooked,’ 
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‘walk[ing] a little lame from a hurt on one of his legs,’ and ‘in a debilitated state.’ 
A ‘mulatto’ man, Samuel Millar, was described as ‘afflicted to have the rheuma- 
tism in his arm.’”’ In 1806, an enslaved girl named Clarissa was described as 
having ‘the third finger on her right hand crippled, a mark under her right 
eye, and has also the marks of punishment.’”’ ‘Lameness,’ ‘crippled’ limbs, 
and ‘abnormal’ gaits were some of the most common forms of physical impair- 
ment displayed and described in Barbadian and Jamaican runaway notices but 
they were produced through a variety of circumstances. 

Blindness also made regular appearances in runaway advertisements, though 
the condition did not necessarily impair one’s ability to be productive on the 
plantation, where it was more common for bondspeople to experience a loss 
of vision due to environmental conditions. Blindness, missing eyes, or ‘sore 
eyes’ could be caused by a vitamin A deficiency, infection, allergies, accident, 
or punishment.”” In 1795, a slaveowner advertised for his missing bondswoman 
named Stella who was ‘generally known for having only one eye and a small 
leg.”° Enslaved individuals who became blind had to learn how to navigate 
their new reality and keep up with the demands of plantation labor. For instance, 
a 1791 runaway advertisement from Jamaica described Bob as a ‘stout able negro 
man ... of the Congo country’ who was ‘marked on one shoulder G.G.’ Bob was 
‘blind of the left eye [and] has a large scar across his left cheek, which he got 
about sixteen years ago by the kick of a Mule, by which accident he came to 
lose his eye.’ According to the subscriber of the advertisement, Bob was a 
‘most excellent swimmer and diver [and] has been occasionally employed as a 
fisherman and sailor negro.””* Despite his disability, Bob clearly remained a pro- 
ductive laborer, one who was valued by his owner for his skills. The common- 
place nature of these disabilities produced a naturalizing effect that blacks 
were inherently disabled and therefore suited for slavery. 

In a social order predicated on black enslavement and white freedom, not all 
disabilities were created equal. Some impairments common among the enslaved 
did not constitute disabilities because planters found new ways to repurpose 
bodies that in other historical contexts, industrial Europe, for instance, would 
have been disposed of because of their impairments. In some cases, disability 
made enslaved individuals more valuable without producing contradictions or 
fear of wasting a capable worker. Impaired sight, for instance, was common 
among watchmen, who were often recruited from old and infirm bondsmen 
whose disabilities made them unfit for field labor. Watchmen monitored the 
plantation grounds in search of runaways and other ‘criminal’ behavior. In 
the night, explained one plantation management guide, ‘runaway negroes. 
are subject and too prone to rob and plunder the grounds of your negroes. 
Let therefore proper watch houses be built at due distances around the same, 
and the watch be prepared with a gun and watch dogs to give notice if any 
approach to commit their ... robberys.’””” In 1776, all three watchmen on the 
Newton plantation, at Christ Church, Barbados, were defined as ‘old,’ while 
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on the Seawell plantation the head boiler and watchman, Obo, was described as 
‘very old and weak with one eye.’””° A notice for a female runaway, Sarah, men- 
tioned that she had been ‘employed as a watch,’ and described her as ‘dim- 
sighted.” As the plantation management guide put it, ‘old negroes that are 
past labor are fittest for such watchers, as they are not so subject to sleep as 
young and laboring negroes.””* Slavery produced overlapping and multifaceted 
forms of black disability. 


Conclusion 


As we have seen, disease, deformity, disfigurement, and impairment - in a word, 
disability - were widely displayed in newspapers across Barbados and Jamaica 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The identifying marks 
described in runaway advertisements changed over time, specifically with the 
amelioration period. Mentions of branding declined significantly in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century and early nineteenth centuries, whereas 
other forms of disfigurements, deformities, and disabilities increased. While 
branding in runaway advertisements waned in response to abolitionists’ critique 
of branding as reflective of slavery’s terror, in place of branding were a host of 
other disfiguring and disabling marks used in the identification and apprehen- 
sion of fugitive bondspeople. Runaway advertisements further indicate that 
plantation authorities were aware of the antislavery discourse and responded 
to abolitionist attacks by using language of ‘former’ whippings in order to 
evade responsibility for such violence. This change over time suggests that slave- 
owners altered the language used in runaway advertisements to avoid abolition- 
ist critiques but continued to uphold a culture of unchecked violence against the 
enslaved. 

The display of wounds in Caribbean fugitive notices was part of the long and 
overlapping history of the staging of race and disability for visual consumption. 
But what distinguishes these advertisements from other forms of display, such as 
freak shows and curiosity cabinets, is the terror that they engendered. Runaway 
advertisements did not spark wonder like depictions of black bodies in earlier 
travelogues. Rather, fugitive notices reflected the fear with which white society 
associated the supposedly dangerous and disorderly enslaved population. 
These advertisements were above all a reflection of the plantocracy’s anxiety 
over the need to sustain the institution of slavery. This fear expressed itself in 
the kinds of violence slaveowners imparted on the enslaved and their use of 
runaway advertisements to exert control over the enslaved through disabling 
terror. Runaway advertisements were themselves disabling in that they acted 
as a form of widespread surveillance and policing measure that attempted to 
limit bondspeople’s freedom of movement. 

The violently marked fugitives whose experiences were recorded in runaway 
advertisements reveal dramatic personal stories of freedom and enslavement. 
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The pervasiveness of impairment described in runaway advertisements illus- 
trates the degree to which impairment and disability affected bondspeople, 
shaping their experiences of enslavement. Some measure of the brutality of 
these experiences is provided by the fact that individuals dared to run away 
despite their physical limitations, which in many cases significantly limited 
their physical mobility in the often inhospitable Barbadian and Jamaican hinter- 
lands. In the context of slavery, the image of the black body was never just indi- 
vidual - it was, rather, emblematic of a collective body. But the marks recorded 
in runaway notices held different meanings for different readers.” For the sla- 
veholding reading public, marks of punishment may have signaled, not cruel 
violence meted out to defenseless bodies, but rather the triumph of judicial 
order over violence and chaos.*” For others, uncomfortable with this simplistic 
narrative of slavery, such marks signaled a multi-layered story of an individual’s 
endurance of slavery and struggle for autonomy and self-emancipation. 
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